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THE ALDINE. 



LITERATURE. 

With the close of 1873, a number of volumes of poems appeared, 
from the pens of American authors, some of which are worthy our 
favorable consideration. While none of them can be considered 
great works, each contains pleasing and gracefully written verses, 
uttering sentiments more or less characteristic of Americans; and 
painting deftly drawn pictures of New World scenery. The themes 
most -frequently discussed in rhyme are love, the loss of friends, the 
change of the seasons, and regret at the flight of time. Such old, 
old stories, one might imagine, would hardly bear repeating, but 
we must recollect there are as many different versions of them as 
there are human hearts. , Nature never exactly repeats herself, and 
the true poet, or artist, is, like Nature, always having at hand a 
fresh supply of material with which to create new forms, and pro- 
duce fresh combinations of colors. In most modern American 
rhymes it is easy to discover the influence which has been exerted 
by the admiration existing for the writings of Longfellow and Ten- 
nyson. The ttfh'e of these poets, often the very sentiments, crop out 
in every part of the works of the pbets of to-day. The " In Memo 
nam " has become the standard form of expression for all who ex- 
press grief at the loss of friends. Modern civilization, too, is entering 
largely into modern poems! taking us each year farther away from 
those grand old 'p'dets, such as Homer, Dante, Sbakspeare and 
Milton, who wrote immortal verses because they sang only of those 
themes and passions which are common to the human family. To 
judge correctly of the-'poetry of the day, we must have a compre- 
hensive knowledge- of the sources from which its inspiration has 
been drawn; of the influences surrounding the author; of the 
spirit of the age, and the beliefs held by men. With these con- 
ditions clearly defined, an impartial judgment may be rendered. 
• From the established reputation of the editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly, W. D. Howells, as a writer of prose, we have a right to 
expect much fine gold in his'" Poems," recently published by 
James R. Osgood & t-o., of Boston ; 'and in this expectation we 
have not been' disappointed —although it is plain to be seen he 
has not "followed up the lead," in the poetical mine, with the 
same care and labor bestowed on prose writing. A man of fine 
thought, tender feeling, an eye for the beautiful, and a graceful 
style, his poetry is full of sweet sentiment and subtile expression, 
which gives promise of yet greater things to come. It is something 
that he has written so little poetry. The tendency of the hour is to 
pour forth books of rhyme to order, magazine pages full of sonnets, 
or daily newspaper columns of poetry at so much a column. Such 
poets mount Pegasus for gold, and not for a flight to heaven ! 

In Mr. Howell's little volume of less than two hundred small 
pages there are forty-seven poems, most of which are familiar to 
the reading public through the columns of newspapers. The 
most notable and characteristically American poems in this volume, 
as well as the longest, written in the style of Longfellow's " Evan- 
' geline," with all the ease and grace of that poet, are "The Pilot's 
Story," "Louis Lebeau's Conversion," and "Clement." The 
first poem named is an- incident of the Mississippi River, in the 
days of slavery — one of those terrible, dark, and thrilling incidents 
which can never happen again in this country. In this poem there 
is the following beautiful description of natural scenery : 

" Far on the eastern shore lay dimly the swamps of thecypress ; 
Dimly before us the islands grew from the river's expanses, — 
Beautiful, wood-grown isles, with the gleam of the swart inun- 
dation ■'•".- 
Seen through the swaying boughs and slender trunks of their 

willows; 
And on the shore beside us the cotton-trees rbse in the evening. 
Phantom-like, yearningly, wearily, with the inscrutable sadness 
Of the mute race of trees," ■'■■■ 

Mr. Howells is a native of Ohio. His poems of Western scenes 
and life are the best. In " Louis Lebeau's Conversion," he draws 
with a vigorous hand a graphic picture of a camp-meeting in the 
woods in Jhe evening, Here is just a glance at the picture : 

" But in my revery heard I only the passionate voices 
Of the people that sang in the virgin heart of the forest. 
Autumn was in the land, and thetrees were golden and crim- 
son, 
And from the luminous boughs of the over-elms and the maples 
Tender and beautiful fell the light in the worshipers' faces, 
Softer than lights that stream through the saints on the win- 
dows of churches, 
While the balsamy breath of the hemlocks and pines by the 

river 
Stole on the winds through the woodland isles like the breath 
of a censer." 

In the poem called " Clement " there is a fine description of 

" That time of the year, you know, when the summer, beginning 
to sadden, - 

Full-mooned and silver-misted, glides from the heart of Sep- 
tember." 

It is too long for a place here, as are also the beautiful poems 
entitled "Forlorn," "Pleasure-Pain," "The Empty House," 
" Caprice," and "Dead."' The collection as it stands is worthy 
the editor of the best literary magazine in America. 



Very naturally, and quite properly, Miss Laura C. Redden 
(Howard Glyndon) opens her volume of poems, " Sounds from 
Secret Chambers," with a lengthy love story, composed of a large 
number of verses which have been woven together under the title 
of " Sweet Bells Jangled," a slight misnomer, since most of the 
bells prove to be very sad. The have-all and be-all of most women 
is this "love," over which Miss Redden sighs, groans, weeps, and 
grows frantic. If the man loved is inconstant, or dies, or travels 
in foreign parts, the woman is too apt to be like the mother of 
Miss Redden's heroine : 

" She can do nothing for herself at all ; 
But sits, and rocks, and moans, and sighs all day." 

We hope such women are not types of American women. Who 
ever hears of a man making himself miserable, lying awake nights, 
or going into consumption, because some pretty girl has refused 
him ? All through the ninety-two pages of " Sweet Bells Jangled " 
we hear the lamentations of a sentimental girl for a supposed-to-be- 
lost lover, who, unhappily for all concerned, comes back to claim 
his love after the one to whom he was betrothed has married a 



wealthy man, ' Unlike most men, he thinks it worth his while to kill 
the unloved - husband, and does so, going to his trial afterward, 
while the wife and widow goes to her grave ! The whole story 
reads exceedingly like the details of some police court as spread 
out in the columns of a daily newspaper. With this plot for her 
poem Miss Redden has contrived to write many pretty, truthful, 
and passionate verses. She is an easy and pleasing author to read, 
and when we consider that from birth she has been denied hearing 
and speech, it will be conceded that her poems are remarkable. 
We wish one in her position had given a higher, more heroic, and 
more sensible view of woman's life and ambitions. The sex needs 
to come up out of the Slough of Despond, which " early affections 
nipped in the bud " too often plunge it into. Some of the songs, 
idyls, and shorter poems introduced into this romance are very 
beautiful. In " An Idyl of the Early Spring," we read : 

" Dropped through the branches of the beech, — 

Unleaved and sear from wintry stress,— 
The fervid kisses of the sun 

Recall the earth to blessedness. 
And, startled from her long, white trance, 

Abashed and scantly clad she lay ; 
Meanwhile the robin's glancing breast 

Gave life and gladness to the day. 

And where the creeping wintergreen 

Its fruit in coral broidery weaves, 
I found the shy arbutus hid. - 

Beneath the crisp and russet leaves, 
The fair patrician of the woods ! 

Their daintiest treasure — pink and white 
As balmy as the myrtle flower 

That sweetens the Italian night. 

The vagrant brightness of the days 

Had coaxed a freshness to the moss, 
And many a brown and naked stretch 

By maple blooms was blown across. 
Like swarms of tiny winged things, 

Clinging to branches bare and high, 
Their tender-scarlet clusters shone 

Against the blueness of the sky." 

The tendency of women to seek a convent, or give themselves up 
to religion when disappointed in love, as if the world could afford 
no other consolation, is prettily expressed in a song called 

A GIRL'S AFTER-SINGING. ', 

" When I was a wee white maiden, 

I was my 'mother's delight ; 

She plaited my yellow tresses, 

And she cuddled me close at night. 
But once I woke in her clasping, 

And felt that her arms were chill ; 
And they took me away from my mother, 
Because she lay so still. . 

The buttercups shine in the meadow, 
. , And her grave is wet with dew ; 
A sparrow is chirping near it, • 
Alas ! what shall 1 do ? 

Love came, and sought me, and found mo! 

He entreated me passing fair ; 
It was for him that I braided 

The jessamine into my hair. 
He pelted me once with a rose-bud ; 

When I stooped to where it lay, 
He departed, and only left me 
The flower that he flung away. 
The bloom is all over the orchard. 

While I sit here and sew ; . 
So sorry for sweet Love's going, 
Alas ! what shall I do ? 

Pale Christ ! I'll put thy betrayal 

'Twixt me and my miseries twain ; : 
Thou wert forsaken, — and I am 

A motherless creature in pain ! 
Dear God ! I will take thy pity, 

And wrap it about my life ; > 
O, let me be thy little one, 

Since I'll be no man's wjfe ! " 

- The remainder of this little volume, published by J. R. Osgood 
& Co., is divided into poems under .the general headings of 
" Broken Links," " In Italy,", and " Lovers' Leaves." The poems 
concerning Italy contain the most vigorous thought. The rest, while 
being graceful and pure, have too mUch of the weak sentimentality 
regarding love, to make them healthy reading for young girls. 
Pretty, but unwholesome, like French ion-ions. The world needs 
a more healthy diet of good common sense bread-and-butter. 



A sometimes contributor to The Aldine, Mr. Henry Morford, 
has published through E. Moxon, Son & Co., of London, and 
Sheldon & Co., of New York, a large volume of poems entitled 
" Rhymes of an Editor." The longest poem of this book is a vig- 
orously written one, called "Almost." With a well-executed pur- 
pose on the part of the author, it graphically sets forth the vicissi- 
tudes of life, illustrating in verse the old adage that " there's many 
a slip 'twixt cup and lip." The remaining rhymes of this volume, 
as the author modestly terms them, are classified into those of 
"Life and Occasion," "Love and Flirtation," and "Travel." 
Like the robust, much-traveled, widely-ijead man that he is, Mr: 
Morford's poems have a broad, healthy tone, while they are per- 
vaded with a seriousness which well befits the man. There is little 
chaff of weak sentiment, or merely pretty fancy in the volume, and 
no attempt is made to gain attention by absurd dialect, oriental 
dazzle, or English sensualism, after the manner of Swinburne 
and others. The grains of wheat are rich and numerous enough 
to give nourishment, affording food for thought. Like Longfel- 
low's later poems, a pensive undertone vibrates through many of 
Mr. Morford's, as time wears on, and age silvers the poet's hairs. 
But for the most part they are cheerful productions, and will be 
perused with pleasure. 

Hood once wrote, a dismal poem about November ; our author 
has written a pleasant one, from which we quote one stanza: 

" Once more throw open the window-pane, 

Ere to winter's blast we bar and close it ; 
Unfasten the heart for an hour again, 

While this sudden glory overflows it. 
Sit down in memory by the streams 

That dabbled our feet in the days so early — 
When the budding germs of loves and schemes 

Crept under the locks so brown and curly. 



# Crawl out in the sunshine, crippled age, 

Though a brighter sun you may well remember : 

Oh, happy for you if your closing page 
Be these golden days of November." 

" The Last Midnight of Summer " contains these sadly-sweet 
erses : 

" Summer is gone — the white stars say — 
We kissed its dying lips to-day, 
And scarcely knew it was passing away. 

Summer is gone : its waves no more 
Will tremble low music along the shore : 
They must meet the winter with sullen roar. . 

Summer is gone — its whispering leaves. 
Its golden wealth of garnered sheaves ; 
And something within us pines and grieves. 

Good-bye to summer ! Let it go ! 
Other summers may dawn ere our heads lie low ; 
, And if not, there have been enough, I know. 

So enter the house and lock the.door, 

Let the stars shine on, and the cricket pour 

His sad refrain : it is summer no more. ' 

A poem written at Lake George in i860 closes as follows : 

" Pure Horicon ! lake of the cloud and the shadow ! 

Soft shimmer your moonlight and dimple your rain 
And the hearts far away — if by seaside or meadow — 

Shall think of your blue with a lingering pain ! 
Among the fair islands that glitter in heaven — 

On the dim, undiscovered and beautiful shore — 
Some glimpse of a lovelier sea may be given 

To the eyes of the perfect — but never before I " 



No greater care should be exercised in the preparation of any 
books than those intended for children, since the impressions 
received during the first ten years of life are the deepest and most 
lasting. The publication of juvenile literature has become in 
America an immense business. The whole world is ransacked to 
find amusing and instructive books for children. German, French, 
Swedish, Norwegian, and English authors are laid under contribu- 
tion, while scores of men and women in America think themselves 
competent to write books for children. The result is our book- 
stores are filled with entertaining tales of adventure, history, and 
romance ; of the legends of the north lands, the fairy tales of all 
lands, the wonders of the earth, air, and sea. Porter & Coates, of 
Philadelphia, have published a remarkably fine line of books for chil- 
dren, pure and elevated in tone, as well as marvels of typographical 
and artistic beauty. One of these bears the title of "Adventures 
by Sea and Land; or, Perils and Hairbreath Escapes of Travelers 
in Every Part of the World." This book gives accounts of hunting 
expeditions in the island of Ceylon, of a fire at sea, of the desert, of 
shipwreck and starvation, the little African's adventures, an adven- 
ture in the time of the Circassian War, of the famous Russian fair 
of Nistivi Novogorod, and of the Tschiutski people, a hardy race 
who inhabit a peninsular jutting put on the North Pacific Ocean. 
There is nothing grotesque or improbable in this book, and it 
combines instruction with entertainment, making it of value to 
children of all ages. It contains seven very good full-page illustra- 
tions, and is magnificently .bound. Maps of the lands spoken of 
would enhance the value of the work. Another book for young 
folks, in the same sumptuous style of binding and typography, 
translated from the German, is entitled " Perilous Incidents in the 
Lives of Sailors and Travelers." Within its pages we read of 
pirate life ; captivity among the Japanese ; a sea-tight on the Cuban 
coast; a winter in the Frozen Ocean ; the shipwreck, voyage to the 
East Indies, and home-sickness of a Siberian. Some of the illus- 
trations in this book are good ; a few of them are poor. 

Perhaps the most remarkable book for children, which has re- 
cently come from the American press, is a collection of thirty-five 
short stories, translated from the best Swedish and Finnish authors, 
and published by Porter & Coates of Philadelphia under the gene- 
ral title of "Northern Lights." The simple language of these 
tales, the good moral lesson each teaches without becoming tedious, 
the familiar illustrations drawn from every-day life, will make 
" Northern Lights " particularly acceptable to American boys and 
girls, especially those who live in rural homes. We need some 
such quieting, wholesome, soothing influence, like a cool breeze 
from the north, to allay the feverish excitement of the times in 
which we live, to provoke sober thought, and call the minds of the 
young to the contemplation of serious things. This book is a 
handsome volume of four hundred and seventy pages, containing 
a number of good illustrations. 



A book of much value to women, because it explains in a familiar 
manner how women may improve their condition by conforming" 
to the laws of health, has been written by Dr. J. V. C. Smith, 
ex-Mayor of Boston, a widely known medical author, and now a 
prominent physician of New York. This large and handsome 
volume, of nearly five hundred pages, is called " The Ways of 
Women in their Physical, Moral, and Intellectual Relations;" and 
comes from the press of John P. Jewett & Co., of New York, who 
will be remembered as the world-renowned publishers of " Uncle 
Tom's Cabin." If there are any women in America, ignorant of 
themselves, who have no taste for professional medical books, but 
who need just such information as this work contains, we feel con : 
vinced that nowhere else can they find such pleasantly written, so 
complete, and valuable knowledge, as in " The Ways of Women." 
Dr. Smith looks at women as he finds them in every-day life, and' 
points out to them, as the teacher-doctor should, the best way to 
secure and maintain health. The well-worn themes of dress, exer- 
cise, amusements, mode of living, sleep, food, digestion, growth, 
etc., are pointedly discussed, while the teeth, eyes, hair, etc., receive 
due consideration. Besides these important points, the greater 
questions of pleasure and pain, marriage, the maladies of women, 
their powers of endurance, women in the professions, their lon- 
gevity, and many kindred topics, are wisely considered by the 
author — a gentleman who has had much practical knowledge, and 
made a long study of these problems. 
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